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ETHICS IN UNIONS AND BUSINESS 


Adlai Stevenson, in his campaign 
for the Presidency in 1952, attempted 
to cope with the ‘‘mess in Washing- 
ton’’ issue by quoting Charles Evans 
Hughes to the effect that neither 

party in our country had a corner on 
morality and ethics. Governor 


_ Stevenson suggested that any broad: 


_ representative social group inevitably 
_ wouldhave its share of corner-shavers 
and even scoundrels. 

| I believed Mr. Stevenson then, 
as I still do, and I submit that the 
same principle applies to groups as 
_ broad as labor, on the one hand, and 
_ business on the other. I reject the 
motion that there is something in the 
role either of the labor representative 
or the businessman per se that tends 
to corrupt or sanctify the individual. 
_ This is not to say, however, that the 
institutions and the general environ- 
_ment within these two broad segments 
of society do not have a significant 


influence on the conduct of the in- 
dividuals within the _ respective 
- groups. 


Let us examine then some of the 
more distinctive characteristics of 
each faction. Labor, I suspect, is the 
less complex of the two. Trade unions 
are the natural evolution of the con- 

cept “in union there is  strength’’ 
in an industrial society where the 
individual worker is hopelessly in- 
capable of dealing effectively with 
his employer. The experience in this 
and other countries demonstrated 
that mere union of workers was in- 
adequate and that legislative support 
was necessary before a union could 
approach an employer on even terms. 
What constitutes ‘‘even terms’’ in- 
volves subjective judgments and is 
therefore inevitably controversial. 


By Richard J. Nelson 


Nevertheless, the worker enjoys a 
protected role in our society and there 
are few who would seriously argue 
that this fundamental protection 
should be taken away. 


The Union: Ethics and Democracy 

How about the role of the labor 
leader? A year or more ago, ata. 
session similar to this I was asked 
how I thought the responsibility of a 
labor leader compared with that of a 
business leader. I believe that a 
labor leader has a higher order of 
responsibility. He is in effect a 
trustee for a group whose individual 
members have been extended protec- 
tion by our laws. Although I see no 
need for a labor leader to take a vow 
of poverty I think of his role as one 
of dedication and service, and his 
compensations should come from more 
than money alone. 

A union is theoretically a demo- 
cratic institution. A union leader, 
therefore, should be sensitive and 
responsive to the needs and wishes 
of the members. Regrettably, and for 
a variety of reasons, many unions 
are not very democratic in daily 
practice. I am not sure that this is 
important so long as _ leadership 
abuses are susceptible to being 
checked by democratic processes. 
Democracy has a way of withering 
away, however, if it is not practiced 
and may be lost when it is most 
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Relations Research Association. 


needed. 

Generally speaking I believe that 
the more democratic a union the more 
moral and ethical the conduct of its 
leaders. For example, there have 
been very few responsible allegations 
of dishonesty made against the large 
industrial unions, for example, the 
Steelworkers, the Auto Workers, and 
the Electrical Workers. Large numbers 
of workers in static groups with ease 
of communication tend to make for 
democratic and responsible unions. 
Small, dispersed and fluid groups of 
workers make for autocratic and 
irresponsible officer control. I rest 
my case here by citing the Teamsters 
and only hope I offend no one present. 

Unfortunately, a democratic union 
is not always the most effective one 
in dealing with management. Some 
labor leaders have exploited this 
fact and appease their membership 
by exacting wage increases and other 
economic benefits through question- 
able methods. 

Let me sum up my comments on 
the unions by saying that corruption 
and abuse of power in the union move- 
ment has been sufficiently widespread 
in recent months and years so that 
the present Congress, which has no 
political reason to be hostile to the 
unions, felt obliged to enact legisla- 
tion designed to inhibit union abuses. 
I cannot help but believe that the 
union movement generally was guilty 
of extreme rationalization and poor 
political judgment in arguing that the 
abuses were minor and something 
that could be corrected internally. 

It has yet to be proved whether 
the Landrum-Griffin Act will bring 
about a higher practice of union 


(Cont'd on page 3) 
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Promote Walking Together! 


A boxed announcement on the 
front page of the May 31 issue of the 
fortnightly Christian Economics states 
that as of June 1 the subscription 
charge for that widespread publication 
of the ‘‘Christian Freedom Founda- 
tion’’ will be discontinued. ‘‘There- 
after it will be sent free to all min- 
isters (italics ours) and to laymen on 
request.’’ 

There are more than 100,000 ‘‘pas- 
tors with charges’’ in the Protestant 
churches related to the National 
Council of Churches alone, while the 
total number of clergy of all faiths 
exceeds 350,000 —-—-— although per- 
haps a quarter are not in full-time 
religious work. Certainly thousands 


upon thousands of them _ receive 
Christian Economics, whose _ reac- 
tionary laissez-faire outdoes both 


the U.S. Chamber of Commerce and 
the N.A.M. 

Look at the content of the issue 
before us. The lead editorial fights 
the ‘‘socialism’’ of federal govern- 
ment entrance into education under 
the title, ‘'Primrose Path to Dis- 
aster,’’ concluding piously with the 
Scripture about ‘‘wide is the gate, 
and broad is the way, that leadeth to 
destruction.”” A piece on ‘‘Social 
Security Ignorance’? (by the vice 
president of a big insurance company), 
complete with citations and manipu- 
lated statistics, effectively under- 
mines the idea of a Forand Bill type 
of health care for the aged. 

“Dupont Serves Consumer’ (is 
there Dupont money back of the 
‘‘Foundation’’?) says a headline over 
(Cont'd on page 7) 
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In the May 23 issue of Walking Together, which most readers of this paper have 
seen, we described the ‘‘Industrial and Social Reform’’ window dedicated to the 
memory of Philip Murray, together with windows commemorating also Samuel Gompers 
and William Green, in the Washington Cathedral on May 2 Because of their great 
significance for their unique combination of religion and labor, we wanted our readers 
to see at least one of them, although black and white can not do them justice. 

According to the handsome descriptive pamphlet published by the Cathedral (ad- 
dress, Mt. St. Albans, Washington 25, D.C.), which contains color reproductions, the 
theme of the Murray window is ‘‘the necessity of justice and law and love as men 
began to work in large numbers.’’ Dominant figure in the center panel is Nehemiah, 
rebuilder of the walls of Jerusalem, with a blueprint in his hand. At the bottom of 
this lancet, workers are performing the building, guarded by soldiers with spears. 
Above them is the artist’s depiction of the dedication of the rebuilt temple by Ezra. 

At the bottom of the left lancet an overseer is laying the lash to an Israelite, 
forced to make’ bricks without straws Above is Moses, who led them out of such in- 
justice, his aged arms upheld by a worker and a soldier as he gives a blessing. At 
the top St. Paul sends the slave One'simus, with broken chains, back to his master 
Philemon not as a slave but as a brother —~— representing ‘‘reconciliation between 
master and servant, employer and employee.’’ At the right Amos condemns a corrupt 
society. Above are factory and worker hovels, the head of a child in their midst, 
while the churchmen Rauschenbusch and Kingsley are shown with a woman, tribute to 
woman's role in social reform. At the top the steward pays the workers in the Parable 
of the Vineyard. The seals of 27 former CIO unions appear in the borders. The other 
windows are described in the May 16 issue. 
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Ethics in Union and Business 
(Cont d from page 1) 


democracy and therefore higher scan- 


ards of moral and ethical conduct. 


Regardless, I believe Landrum-Griffin 


represents a considered judgment by 
the Congress, our principal makers 
of public policy, that the unions have 
been found wanting. 


The Ethical Conduct of Business 

Although there are widely diverse 
elements in the labor community, 
business presents an even broader 
spectrum. Many of us tend to identify 
all business with bigness, but much 
of business is small business. In- 
stances of personal corruption are 
more widespread in the area of small 


business *than they “are in large 


corporations. In small business the 
managers are frequently the owners 
and are accountable only to them- 
selves. I would guess that there are 
more abuses of expense accounts and 
misuse of company cars and planes 
in relatively small companies than 
there are in large corporations. The 
reason is fairly simple. The owner- 
manager is trying to avoid, if not 
evade, taxes. The more _ personal 
expenses he can charge to his busi- 
ness the less out-of-pocket he is. 
If this expense money came to him 
later as a profit he would have to 
pay a substantial percentage of it 
in personal income tax. 

Perhaps I should add parentheti- 
cally here that it is my impression 
that the tax advantages of the expense 
account have not been lost on the 
unions. 

In larger companies, the emergence 
of the professional manager has 
tended to upgrade the moral and 
ethical conduct of business. The 
professional manager is judged more 
objectively by the directors and 
shareholders. He cannot perpetuate 
himself through his ownership of the 
company. As an important element 
of his personal security he must re- 
main mobile. If he has a personality 
difference with the president or 
directors of his company it is impor- 
tant that he have a reputation for 
personal integrity so that he can find 
a position in another company. 

Business management is a more 
mature profession than union leader- 
ship, for the unions are a much 
younger institution. Companies have 
leaned, in many cases through bitter 


experience, that employee morale 
and stability, the attitude of the 
general community, and certainly of 
the govemment, are important to them. 
It is my impression that unions are 
in the painful process of learning 


_ that public understanding and support 


are important to them. 

Several generations ago the busi- 
mess barons and tycoons powered 
and manipulated their way through 
our society. Even in those days of 
small government, business achieved 
‘power through influencing the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of 
the several levels of goverment. 
Although many of the abuses have 


-been curbed, business’ still concen- 


trates its efforts in these areas of 
government. 

The unions, realizing that many 
of their goals were being denied them 
because of business influence in 
government, decided to go one step 
further than business and marshalled 
the support of the union members to 


> 


elect persons to office who were 
sympathetic to the unions. They have 
achieved some success in these 
efforts although I seriously doubt 
that they have as much influence as 
some businessmen, and as some 
labor leaders, seem to feel they have. 
The Landrum-Griffin Act was passed; 
Dave Beck has fallen from power; 
and Jimmy Hoffa appears to be in 
real trouble. Our society has a way 
of correcting excesses. 

The business community is now 
engaged in a frenetic effort to stimu- 
late management personnel to become 
more active in politics. I doubt 
whether very much will come of this 
effort, for in many cases it is shallow 
in approach and partisan in nature 
even though lip service is given to 
the concept of bipartisanship. The 
one hope I have for this activity is 
that it will remove inhibitions of 
company employees at all levels with 
respect to participation in politics 
and government. I think big business 
and big unions should both stand 

(Cont d on page 5) 


A Department Store Meditation Room 


What is claimed to be the first 
meditation room installed in a depart- 
ment store is now open in Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 

According to an article by the Rev. 
Dr. J. R. Brokhoff of St. Mark’s Luthe- 
ran Church in Charlotte, appearing in 
the April issue of Praying Hands, 636 
people used the small room during the 
first week although its seating capa- 
city is only eight. Three months 
later the average use was still 315 
persons per week, 90 of them being 
store employees and the rest 
customers. 

‘*Apparently,’’ says Dr. Brokhoff 
‘thundreds daily will step into a 
store’s chapel but will not enter a 
church. For instance, my church, St. 
Mark’s is located only two blocks from 
Ivey’s and although the front door is 
open every day inviting people to 
enter for meditation, it is exceptional 
when anyone enters to meditate.”’ 

Meditation chapels are to be found 
in hospitals, such as the Massachu- 
setts General in Boston; in hotels, 
such as the Biltmore and New Yorker; 
in the United Nations and the national 
Capitol; and even in airports and rail- 
road stations, where Catholic chapels 
as well as undenominational medita- 


tion rooms are sometimes found. A 
growing number of chapels or medita- 
tion rooms are also to be found in in- 
dustrial settings, as at the Reynolds 
Tobacco Company in Winston-Salem 
and the Lone Star Steel Company in 
Lone Star, Texas. 


The Meditation Room at J. B. Ivey 
& Co. The room is on the mezzanine 
floor of the store in Charlotte, North 
Carolina, and deliberately small, with 
a seating capacity of only eight people. 

The focal point of the room is a 
beautiful rose window of vari-colored, 
imported stained glass, with a constant 
glow of radiant light shining through 
into the room. Below the rose window 
is an altar with an open Bible flanked 
by brass candlesticks. Draperies | of 
pearl gray silk hang from the ceiling 
to the floor; a gray carpet covers the 
floor, and walls are painted soft gray. 
The altar, the prie-dieu and the four 
pews are painted white. 
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Kansai Industrial Evangelism in 1959 


The work of industrial evangelism 
here in Western Japan- has moved on 


considerably since that cold day 
four years ago when a handful of 
dedicated visionaries huddled to- 


gether in this same Naniwa Church 
from which I, a newcomer to their 
fellowship, am now writing to tell of 
what they have done. 

Kanai and Hirata were two of the 
five students originally selected as 
Student Internes at the very inception 
of this program. Upon graduation from 
Doshisha Theological Seminary in 
March of 1958, they decided to devote 
themselves exclusively to the work 
of bringing the gospel to the laborers 
of Japan, and as part of that commit- 
ment they took it upon themselves 
to live in the midst of the underpaid 
and overworked small factory hands 
who make up the bulk of Japan’s 
industrial population. Though their 
tiny house — small even by Japanese 
standards ~— hardly provided enough 
room in which to sleep and to eat, 
they were soon crowding in ten or 
twenty of the working people in the 
neighborhood for Sunday evening 
discussions. By focusing their 
attention on the concrete problems of 
the world in which these workers are 
living — marriage, death, work, 
labor unions, and the like ~ Kanai 
and Hirata were able to share with 
their new friends the light that the 
gospel sheds on the common concems 
of everyday life. Thus it was no 
part of their purpose to come as 
hunters seeking to bag _ another 
carcass with which their account 
could be credited in the Etemal 
happy Hunting Ground. Rather they 
came to make the workers of Mitsuya 
their friends and to enter into their 
sufferings, as God himself came 
among us that he could call us not 
servants but friends. 

For, as Doshisha professor Robert 


Wood has truly observed, there is no 
problem which serious consideration 
will not show to be ultimately a 
religious problem, And soon, indeed, 
these Osaka working people were 
asking overtly religious questions, 
and before the end of the year several 
had already requested baptism. 

Thus was a church bom, and this 
by December of 1958, But another, 


By Robert Meyer 


and a crucial, issue remained. The 
church had been created, and its 
pastors’ salaries paid, out of the 
meagre funds of the Society to Assist 
Industrial Evangelism. Unlike most 
other new churches, it received no 
support from the United Church of 
Christ, however. Since a Woikers’ 
Church in a poor district like Mitsuya 
cannot be expected to become self- 
supporting in a short amount of time, 
this involved a constant drain on the 
Society’s funds, which ought to be 
going for the establishment of other 
new projects. Not only that, however. 
For by putting Mitsuya in a less 
favored category than other new 
churches, the United Church seemed 
to be insisting that labor evangelism 
was not a matter of concem for the 
Church as a whole, but only for a 
special interest group within the 
Church. 

But the pastors who have inspired 
and directed the program could not 
consent to the establishment of such 
a rift between ‘‘ordinary’’ and ‘‘labor’’ 
evangelism. For if evangelism is the 
Church proclaiming the gospel, then 
what is ‘“‘labor’’ evangelism but the 
Church proclaiming tht gospel inthe 
language of the working man? If so, 
then the Church’s failure to take 
responsibiljty for industrial evange- 
lism is equivalent to the declaration 
that the Word of God is untranslatable 
once one enters the world of modem 
industry. But this is plainly non- 
sense. Cultured Greek and barbarian 
Teuton, cannibal Indonesian and 
erudite samurai — for each of them 
the Word of Life has become manifest 
only when the Church selected (albeit 
unconsciously) words and symbols 
and forms of thought intelligible in 
terms of the pattem of meaning 
according to which these our spiritual 
ancestors were actually ordering their 
lives. Just as the Church undertakes 
the geographical task of preaching 


Rev. Robert Meyer is a missionary 
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which he describes. His article is 
adapted from a report published in the 
monthly '‘Labor Letter’’ published by 
the Theological Seminary of Doshisha 
University. 


the gospel in the tongues of all the 
nations of the world, so also it cannot 
escape the social task of speaking an 
intelligible word to man in his other 


groupings — whether for work, for 


study, or for play. 

Here in Osaka the pastors sup- 
porting the Mitsuya evangelistic 
project believe that industrial evange- 
lism is a legitimate concer, the task 
of the Church. When the application 
for official United Church support 
was tumed down in 1958, they could 
not accept defeat mildly. Instead, 
they boldly re-submitted the appli- 
cation, at the same time under- 
taking vigorous efforts to inform 
both local and national Church 
officials as to what was being ac- 
complished at Mitsuya. The result 


of these efforts was (1) a greater 


support for labor evangelism at 
both local and national levels, and 
(2) the United Church of Christ has 
made Mitsuya one of its official 
evangelistic projects. 

Miss Michiko Yashiro has now 
joined Kanai, Hirata, and Mrs. Hirata 
in the work. Aided by Rev. Kanai, 
Miss Yashiro did an outstanding job 
in directing last summer’s Student- 
in-Industry program. Her principal 
current work is with the wives of 
members of the Seamen’s Union — 
visiting them, learning their problems, 
and organizing them into common 
interest groups to help dispel the 
loneliness. of those long weeks 
and months when their husbands are 
aboard ship. 

And Mrs... Makiko Hirata (formerly 
Makiko Goto) is continuing her work 
with the girls of the textile factories 
in Osaka and vicinity. These girls, 
like -the seamen’s wives, know the 
bittemess of being lonely; separated 
from their homes in the country while 
they earn money to get married or to 
support aged parents, these girls 
find the big city strange and cold. 
But factory choruses and old- 
fashioned bull sessions create 
community — and with it the realiza- 
tion that there is One who knew 
loneliness even among the cheers of 
throngs — the Crucified One who has 
broken down the walls of partition 
between man and man, that all might 
know love and fellowship in Him and 
with all men. Makiko Hirata and 
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approach 


Michiko Yoshiro are partners with 
Christ in making fellowship vivid for 
lonely girls of the working community. 
Masaki’s work is with the laborers 


of the National Railways, where he 
is moving forward along the trail 
blazed by pioneer student inteme. 
Shinichi Yajima. Ota’s chief interest 
is in the field of counseling, and 
he works particularly with hospital 


i 


patients of the Seamen’s Union. And 
Tsuchiya, who finds his most natural 
through music, brings 


natural ability and technical com- 


petence to the task of furthering the 


_ Labor Music Program. 


Most exciting of all is the work 
with labor unions and their leaders. 
All) participate in this work with 
the unions, but naturally the heaviest 
burdens fall on the two graduate 
Labor Ministers who have been with 
‘the program from the _ beginning. 
Kanai’s work is with the Sohyo, the 
larger and more radical of Japan’s 
labor confederations, while Hirata 
concentrates on the smaller Zenro. 
Classes in factories which are 
- organized respectively by these two 
labor organizations were originally 
very significant in the program of 
Industrial Evangelism here in Japan, 
and such units remain important both 
in the thinking and in the activity of 
our Labor Ministers. But the most 
rapidly growing area of their work is 
that of direct relationship with the 
labor unions themselves. By ar- 
ranging meetings and study groups 
which cut across company lines, 
Kanai and Hirata encourage a greater 


sUsioh meeting ?2.Gosh, 1’ 
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focus on the labor movement itself 
as seen in the Christian perspective, 
But though the general aim is the 
same, differing conditions in the 
Sohyo and in the Zenro have made 
considerable difference in the con- 
crete responsibilities undertaken 
respectively by Kanai and Hirata. 
The Sohyo group of unions presents 
an interesting contradiction. In its 
organization, there are a fair number 
of Christians in position of some 
responsibility; on the other hand, 
whether because of this fact or in 
spite of it I do not know, suspicion 
of the motives of the Church in under- 
taking industrial evangelism is more 
marked within the Sohyo. On account 
of this, Kanai has adopted a policy 
of working chiefly through those who 
are already Christians, trusting that 
the witness of ordinary laymen is the 
Church’s most significant instrument 
in demonstrating to the workers in 
this situation that the Church stands 
with them. In line with this principle, 
Kanai with the assistance of 
Masaki — launched a highly signif- 
icant study group within the Sohyo in 
December of 1959. Led by Professor 
Keiichiro Shimada, this group will 
seek to probe into the problems of 
the working man in a world where 
God is the Lord. And as God’s Lord- 
ship is related to the concrete eco- 
nomic and political struggles of the 
worker, it is to be hoped that a 
significant program will result. 

“The Zenro organization is not so 
heavily blessed with Christians, so 
that Hirata’s work has not had the 
same initial advantage in this regard. 
On the other hand, however, the Zenro 
has welcomed Hirata’s help in organ- 
izing programs in its Cultural Divi- 
sion. A variety of recreational pro- 
grams, folk dances, concerts, and 
camps have thus been carried out 
with Hirata’s help, and through him 
the Church’s concer for the laborer 
has taken the form of concrete 
service. Indeed, the program has 
become so successful that Hirata’s 
chief problem kas been to keep 
enough of his time free to engage in 
other activities. Among those are the 
organization of discussion meetings 
such as Kanai conducts among Sohyo 
leaders; in the case of Hirata’s 
work, however, the paucity of Chris- 
tians in the unions means that these 
discussions are dominated by non- 


Ethics in Union and Business 


(Cont d from page 3) 

indicted for curbing individual free- 

dom of action and expression. There 

is a place for a Republican in the 
union and for a Democrat in business, 

I hope, and we as individuals should 

have the courage to speak up, 

Let me list in summary some of 
the factors which make for moral and 
ethical conduct in business? 

1. Management is regularly ac- 
countable to their directors 
and shareholders. 

The understanding that a busi- 

ness can be profitable over a 

long mn only if its conduct is 

ethical and responsible. 

The stringent legal require- 

ments of the S.E.C. and the 

corporation acts of the several 
states. 

The ability to recruit each 

year for management ranks a 

large pool of idealistic, in- 

formed young persons from the 
nation’s colleges and 
universities. 

Factors which promote moral and 
ethical conduct on the part of the 
unions include: 

1. A tradition of democratic trade 
unionism incorporating devices 
such as the Public Review 
Board of the United Auto 
Workers. 

A core of dedicated leaders 

who accept their responsibility 

as trustees for union 
membership. 

3. A growing body of statutory 
law which is analogous to the 
legal restrictions imposed upon 
business. 
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Christians. This is good, insofar as 
these leaders have actually involved 
themselves in meetings held under 
Christian auspices; it means, how- 
ever, that Hirata must walk somewhat 
more warily in exploring the full 
meaning of the gospel for Japan’s 
Labor Movement. 

Well, this is the story for 1959, 
The big news is, first, United Church 
recognition of the Mitsuya Labor 
Church; second, the employment of 
one new permanent worker and three 
new student internes; third, a greater 
effort to meet the workers in their 
labor unions as well as in their 
homes and factories. 
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The Church and Labour Meet 


A Report, by Ernest F. Arnold, CLC Representative, on the Founding Convention of the Religion-Labour Council of 
Canada, Toronto, February 29, 1960 


Hee 29th. 1960, will be a day to be remembered. 
Not that it was February 29th, but because on that 
day the dream of the Rev. Harold Toye became a reality. 
Since 1941, imbued with the need for a Religion-Labour 
team, he has overcome tremendous odds in building a solid 
foundation for the Religion-Labour Council of Canada. 
Of the 123 delegates who registered for the all-day 
session, 66 represented the Church, while 57 were from 
organized Labour. ‘The remarkable response from the 
leaders of religion not only stems from the years of pio- 
neering by Harold Toye, but from the dynamic leadership 
of Dr. David F. Summers, Executive Secretary of the 
Religion-Labour Council. Both Dr. Summers and his wife 
(who is a member of Local 343 OEIU) attend union affairs 
—eager to learn about Labour and “what makes it tick.” 


Wide Representation from Both Groups 


The high calibre of personnel from Labour and the 
Church is indicative of a real desire to stem the gulf of 
misunderstanding between the two institutions. Among 
the outstanding Churchmen in attendance were: The Rt. 
Rev. F. H. Wilkinson, Bishop of Toronto; Roy A: Hamil- 
ton, National Director, Presbyterian Men; Dr. James R. 
Mutchmor, Board of Evangelism and Social Service, United 
Church of Canada; Major James Robertson, Salvation 
Army, and John Lee, of the Student Christian Movement, 
whose experiences in assisting the [WA in Newfoundland 
during the 1959 strike convinced him of a lack of under- 
standing between the clergy and the workers, as represented 
by organized Labour. 

Labour’s representation included CLC President Claude 
Jodoin, Executive Vice-Presidents Stanley Knowles and 
Wm. Dodge, and Murray Cotterill, Publicity Director of 
the United Steelworkers of America. 


The Impact of Automation 


The morning session was addressed by Sir Robert 
Watson-Watt, considered to be the man most responsible 
for the discovery of radar. His talk on “Automation and 
its Possible Social Impact” was interesting and provocative. 


He gave the people of Canada ten years, at the most, to make 
the transition from where we are now to an almost com- 
pletely automated economy. In the question period which 
followed, there was a marked difference of concern be- 
tween Church and Labour for the “displaced persons” who 
lose their jobs as a result of automation. Sir Robert pre- 
dicted that, unless Canada played a more vigorous role 
in the training and re-education of workers, Canada would 
have a “displaced persons” problem much greater than the 
refugee problem now facing the war-torn areas of other 
countries. 

Sir Robert was critical of the levity with which leaders 
in industry treated the problem of dislocation of workers 
caused by the new techniques of automation. It should be 
of real interest to trade unionists to know that Sir Robert 
Watson-Watt helped to organize the first Association of 


Scientific Workers, and became its President. He is now 
a member of the Scientific Advisory Committee of the 
Trades Union Congress of Great Britain. 


A Community of Interest 


Murray Cotterill, Chairman of the morning session, in | 
his introductory remarks, stressed the dedicated role played 
by union men and women in helping others to attain a 
richer and a fuller life—truly the real concept of “The 
Brotherhood of Man.” He said the Church could no longer 
ignore the community of interest between Labour’s fight 
for men’s material needs, and the Church’s concern for their 
spiritual needs. Brother Cotterill stressed the purpose of 
the Religion-Labour Council, to extend its bond of kin- 
ship throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

Delegates came from as far as Vancouver, and this was 
most encouraging to those who hoped that the Religion- 
Labour Council, as now constituted, would be truly national 
in character. 


Draft Constitution Approved 


Since this was a Founding Convention, it was necessary 
that a draft Constitution be prepared in advance. This 
was done by a joint committee of Church and Labour rep- 
resentatives, and presented for approval during the after- 


noon session. Among the principles embodied in the Con- 
stitution of the RLC are the following: (1) To make 
Labour’s concern with justice, freedom, equality, brother- 
hood and the community the concern of the Church and 
the Synagogue; (2) To study and seek to define the social 
implications of men’s religious faith in its application to 
economic and industrial life; (3) To encourage the forma- 
tion of local groups through which religious, Labour and 
other interested groups can interpret their aims and pro- 
grammes to one another, and thus promote co-operation on 
a basis of understanding and goodwill; (4) To acquaint 
students in our schools and colleges with the problems of 
modern industrial life, and to challenge them always to 
consider these in the light of ethical and spiritual values; 
(5) To emphasize the importance of religious motivation 
in the every-day work of the world, and (6) To provide 
opportunity for investigation and study of critical issues 
that may arise, and render any service possible in the pro- 
tection and promotion of the common good. 


A National Convention will be held annually, and, in 
the meantime, plans are being made to establish regional 
organizations in Vancouver, Winnipeg and the Maritimes. 


Get Rid of Misunderstanding 


The Rev. W. R. Coleman, Principal of Huron College, 
London, Ontario, was the banquet speaker. He recalled 
that, during his college days, he had worked on the Great 
Lakes as a deck-hand, and had been a member of the Sea- 
men’s Union. He stressed the need for “sustained dialogue” 
between the Church and Labour, in an effort to get rid of 
distrust and misunderstanding. He hoped that theological 
students would have opportunities to work in industry 
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its Founding Convention in Toronto, February 29. Others, left to right: Rt. Rev. F. H. 
Wilkinson, Bishop of Toronto; Rev. Dr. David F, Summers, Executive Secretary; Murray 
Cotterill, United Steelworkers public relations director; President Claude Jodoin of the 
Canadian Labour Congress; and Rev. Harold L. Toye, retired executive secretary of 


the Religion-Labour Foundation of Canada. 


alongside of organized Labour, there- 
by leaming, at first-hand, some of 
the problems of the industrial worker. 


Board of Directors 
The 1960 Board of Directors of the 
Religion-Labour Council of Canada in- 
‘cludes the following Labour leaders: 
Claude Jodoin, President, Canadian 
Labour Congress; Stanley H. Knowles, 
CLC Executive Vice-President; Wm. 
Mahoney, Canadian Director, United 
Steelworkers of America and CLC 
General Vice-President; Jack 
Williams, CLC Public Relations. Di- 
rector; Oliver Hodges, Canadian Di- 
rector, United Glass and Ceramic 
Workers; Saul Linds, Assistant Man- 
ager, Montreal Joint Board ACWA; 
Robert Rintoul, National Director, 
National Union of Public Employees; 
Donald Secord, National Secretary- 
Treasurer, Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General 
Workers, and George Schollie, Vice- 
President, Intemational Association 
of Machinists. 
From the Church groups come the 
following: The Rev. Wm. G. Berry, 
Associate Secretary, Board of Evan- 
gelism and Social Service, United 
Church of Canada; The Rev. James 
Fisk, Assistant Secretary, Department 
of Christian Social Service, the 
Anglican Church of Canada; The Rev. 
R: F. Bullen, General Secretary- 
Treasurer, Baptist Federation of 
Canada; Mr. Roy Hamilton, National 
Director, Presbyterian Men, Pres- 
byterian Church of Canada; Mr. John 


Lee, Student Christian Movement, and - 


Major Salvation 
Army. 

The Constitution calls for a Board 
of twenty-four members, with equal 
representation from Church and 
Labour. The Convention was hopeful 
that the vacancies would be filled in 
the near future, inchuding represen- 
tatives from the Roman Catholic and 
Jewish faiths. The fact that the 
Religion-Labour Council gives an op- 
portunity for the two most influential 
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‘organized groups in Canada to come 


together and discuss their common 
problems marks the beginning of a 


new era for ‘*The Brotherhood of 
Man.”? —from Canadian “ha bouv, April, 1960 


Promote Walking Together! 


(Cont'd from page 2) 

a piece extolling the virtues of that 
company, whose prices, they say, 
average lower than in 1951 while the 
consumer index has advanced 13 per 
cent. Profits have been ‘‘taken out 
of production costs,’’ it is said, not 
added to prices. 


Three columns on ‘‘The Air Force 
Manual Tempest!’’ attempt to white- 
wash and justify that production, 
bringing Westbrook Pegler and Fulton 
Lewis to witness and Claude C. 
Williams, who lost his influence more 
than a decade ago, as Exhibit A of 
Commie clergy. The ‘‘sermonette”’ 
speaks of the ‘‘persecution and death 
of those who have worked hard to 
save diligently and accumulated the 


capital . . .”’, and as usual quotes 
scripture freely ~~ a device which 
seems for some always to block | 
rational questioning of the context by 
an automatic assurance of validity. 


It is well known that one of the 
heaviest subsidies for this operation 
comes from J. Howard Pew, the Sun 
Oil magnate who has tried, through the 
use of his large gifts and the threat 
of their withdrawal, to keep both 
his own denomination and the National 
Council of Churches out of liberal 
economic pronouncements such as 
the ‘‘right-to-work’’ statement adopted 
by the N.C.C, last December. There 
are others like-minded who give large 
sums on a tax-exempt basis to this, to 
Spiritual Mobilization, and to other 
disseminators of economic reaction 
and anti-labor sentiment. 


If we were sufficiently subsidized 
to follow the example of the mis- 
named Christian Economics by 
blanketing the nation’s clergy with 
free subscriptions to Religion and 
Labor or Walking Together, we would 
be very unwise to do so; there are 
better uses for money in our program 
of establishing local Religion and 
Labor Councils and work with sem- 
inary students. But we believe in our 
publications, and we need to triple 
and then quadruple our circulation. 


You can help. One of our best 
tools, we feel, is the weekly Walking 
Together. Its second-class privilege 
requires a bona fide subscription 
list; new minimum RLCA dues of 
$5 include both papers. But you who 
read it could quickly add several 
thousand other subscriptions at the 
remarkable $1 a year rate —— sub- 
scribe for your friends. Once they 
have become weekly readers of 
Walking Together, we'll do the rest 
to try to get them into full RLCA 
membership. 


Send for quantities ——— we will 
supply them free. Ask for us to send 
particular issues to certain people. 
Distribute them yourself, collect 
dollars and send in subscriptions. 
Have it sent to all members of your 
church social .action committee or 
your union’s education committee. 
Let’s do something constructive to 
combat such spurious ideas as those 
of Christian Economics with the 
tools we ourselves possess. 
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GIANTS OF JUSTICE. By Alfred 


Vorspan. Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations. $ 3.75 


The ‘“‘giants of justice’’ depicted 
here by the director of the Commis- 
sion on Social Action~ of Reform 
Judaism are fourteen in number. 
The first, Simon Wolf, was born in 
1836 and died in 1923. He was a 
personal friend of ten presidents 
beginning with Lincoln and Grant, a 
“court Jew’’ who became a spokes- 
man for the Jewish community when 
it was only 175,000 strong in the 
nation, The last four — David 
Dubinsky, Samuel Mayerberg, Abraham 
Cronbach and Herbert Lehman — are 
still among us. Others in the list 
are Louis Brandeis, Louis Marshall, 
Lillian Wald, Albert Einstein, Stephen 
S. Wise, Harry Monsky, Henry Cohen, 
Henrietta Szold and Edward Israel. 

Some of these are well known to 
the nation; some are relatively little 
known even to the average Jew. Five 
are rabbis. But all have common 
bonds beyond their Jewishness. 
They were critics of society who 
“‘did more than talk’’, All were 
either born in Europe or were the 
children of immigrants. And their 
concer, even that of those who 
shared little in Judaism as a religion, 
grew out of the background of their 
common faith. 

“Most of our giants are gone,’’ 
says Mr. Vorspan. ‘Where are their 
successors?’’ And he _ concludes, 
“The age of the individual giant is 
apparently over.’’ His reasons are 
worth pondering: ‘‘Life, including 
Jewish life in America, has become 
too complex. Whether for good or ill, 
ours is the age of organizations. In 
our bewilderingly ramified world, no 
individual can achieve broad social 
change without the resources or 
organizations The day has 


passed when a Simon Wolf could 
presume to confer with Presidents 
on behalf of all the Jews, when a 
Louis Marshall could arrogate to 
himself spokesmanship for the whole 
Jewish community.’’ 

But the Jewish drive for social 
justice, altered outwardly, is still 
rooted in a past and in an American 
Jewish culture whose picture comes 
through in this volume in a remark- 
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ably revealing way. Did you know 
that at the height of the McCarthy 
era, when a poll showed 56 percent 
of Catholics and 49 percent of Protes- 
tants favorable to him, it also showed 
85 percent of Jews opposed? ‘he five 
million Jews in America, three per- 
cent of the percent of the population, 
provide eight percent of our college 
graduates. Jews contribute to fewish 
charities five times as much as the 
whole nation gives to the Red Cross., 
Jewish participation in all manner 
of liberal causes is out of proportion 
to numbers; twenty percent of the 
Reporter’s readers and 18 percent of 
Harpers’ readers are Jewish. Why? 

Mr. Vorspan to some degree sums 
it up when he says, ‘‘Christianity 
emphasizes belief; Judaism empha- 
sizes a way of life.’’ Christianity is 
“preoccupied with saving the indi- 


vidual soul through faith,’? but 
Judaism permeates every aspect of 
daily living, ‘‘infusing the most 


ordinary detail of family and business 
relations with a touch of the Divine.”’ 
Yet Jews “have the poorest record 
of ‘church’ attendance of rig re- 
ligious group in American life,’’ and 
“Prayer has become a lost art for 
most American Jews.’’ There has 
grown a feeling that the synagogue is 
irrelevant, but with the establishment 
of a synagogue social action move- 
ment in all three branches of Judaism, 
that irrelevancy may be overcome in 
part ‘as religious ethics, ‘“The genius 
of the Jewish people,’’ centers more 
in the religious institution itself. 

But these last-chapter reflections 
are no less revealing than the fas- 
cinating, and well-told, stories of 
the ‘‘giants’? themselves: Samuel 
Mayerberg, (now 67), Reform rabbi, 
and his years-long crusade for civic 
decency in.Kansas City, including 
smashing of the Pendergast machjne; 
Henry Monsky, (1890-1947) Orthodox 
lawyer, a moving spirit in Father 
Flanagan’s Boys’ Town, builder of 
Jewish unity in the American Jewish 
Conference, consultant to the United 
Nations, president of B’nai B’rith; 
Rabbi Henry Cohen of Galveston 
(1863-1950), who helped bring 10,000 
Jewish immigrants through that port, 
who worked at prisoner rehabilitation, 
who killed much bigotry and promoted 
true cooperation; Dr. Abraham 
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Cronbach, (now 78), ‘‘a voice in the 
wildemess,’’ seminary professor who 
was recently honored by the Social 


Justice Award of the Religion and 


Labor Council of America ~ pacifist, | 


fighter for the Rosenbergs, whose 
funeral he conducted, unafraid of 
unpen causes and teacher of 
“social studies’’ to hundreds of 
today’s rabbis — these and the others 
stand clearly delineated. 

In conclusion, a personal word. 
Although this reviewer works with 
Jewish organizations and _ rabbis 
regularly, no’ single source has ever 
given me such a ‘“‘feel’’ of the liberal 
Jewish spirit as this book, nor so 
much understanding of the organiza- 
tion of the Jewish community. Its 
value goes beyond that of the bio- 
graphical sketches to a broad-scale 
interpretation of the finest modem 
Jewish spirit. It is not only highly 
readable, but it is a book deserving 
to be read especially by Christians 
concerned for putting our Judeo- 
Christian heritage to work in the 
modem world. 
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DESPITE the 116day strike, steel 
mills made more money in 1959 
than in 1958. Net profit of 33 pro- 
ducers, according to Steel, was 
$807,500,000 last year, 
$769,400,000 the year before. One 
is tempted to wonder—~did they 
plan it that way? Not many of us 
can work only twosthirds of the 
year and yet increase income. 


FOR THE SECOND TIME in history 
a corporation has made more than a 
billion dollars in profit~—American 
Telephone and Telegraph. AT&T 
made  $1,150,000,000 in 1959, 
General Motors in 1955 was first 
to top the billion net profit mark. 
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“The person i ie that 
work well done never needs 
doing over never weeded a 
garden.” 


